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‘© Prompt to improve and to invite, 
66 We blend instruction with delight." —PoprE. 
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POPULAR FALES. poison as the care or negligence of the culti- 
ae ey eg eng vator may prevail, His bosom swelled with 
os Our pleasing toil is . ell paid.” the essence of feeling, and his re teemed 
nintennagimnllien —_—— | with a full flow of that human electricity which 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. | explodes on impulse ; and his thoughts and his 
Che PMrapyyv Milecting. actions, like lightning, were too rapid and ir- 
(Continued.) regular to be tamed, or even traced except by 
the ruins they might make. He could weep 
at the sight or recital of woe, and could pity 
till his self-afflicted anguish was greater than 
ANACREON. | that of the real sufferer. He would give his 
« Well, Albert,” said Mr. Sidney, (who| last tear in sympathy, and his last mite in re- 
though proud of his family, and every thing|lief—generous to his enemies, and in friend- 
he called his own, yet, like all New Engl nd) ship devoted even to death. Such he was by 
farmers, determined each one should knead his| nature—a prudent father had lopped off the 
ewn bread, and wash his own dishes,) “ well|excresencies of his warm temperament; and 
Albert, what do you intend doing for a living?) at the time we are speaking of, experience had 
One would think you had been bitten by a mad| made him rather distrustful of the world, and 
snail, ever since you turned that unfortunate! apparently politic ; but in secret silence of the 
somerset onthe stage, ’ Tis strange, Albert—j| mind, or in communion with his friend, his 
before that, you were ol] animation, and made) soul burst out in semblance of a better world. 
us all happy—now you look so wo-begone, that) You would have called him unhappy, and so he 
my sheep and horses are all afraid of you.| was—the misguided zeal of his mother, the 
How you used to frolick with your idolizing politic persuasions of his relatives, and his own 
sister! now she is constently in tears at your artlessness, had involved him in an early en- 
eruel treatment; and your mother too, how gagement with a pretty Miss of his school-boy 
she douts—how she prays for you! Come, acquaintance ; her only recommendation was 
come, sir. be yourself again, and think of some- a few thousand dollars, a consideration which 
thing worthy of your pursuit, and the high)a noble soul would always despise; he had 
hopes of a fond father. You shall have money,| therefore pledged her his hand, as he would 
if necessary, only leave this moping, and be a! have mortgaged a farm in behalf ofa friend. 
man.” Of Love, he had never even dreamed—he had 
“ My good father,” replied Albert, “ what read of it, and like most of his cold-blooded as- 
you say, is too true—forgive me, for I have sociates, he thought of i: only, as a fictitious be- 
been crazed with thinking. You ask my in- ing—but now the little insidious god was pun- 
tentions for the future—1 desire to enter the/ishing his infidelity, and while the image of 
Bar, and with your consent, shall start on Mon- Blandena, like the light of another world, play ed 
day next for the Western world, where For- on his warm imagination, and became more 
tune, at present, holds her throne—perhaps she and more inseperably interwoven with every 
has some gifts for me—at least 1 can pursue wish and thought and feeling—that of his be- 
my studies there, without any expense to you, | trothed bore -him down, like an incubus. The 
and thereby remove the burthen I have thus one kept his heart, like that of Prometheus, 
far been to you. My heart is fixed upon it, in eternal generation, while the other preyed 
my father, do not deny me, give me thy bles-| upon it with the vulture’s insatluble maw— 
sing and let ine go.” This was sad news to her very name was loathsome, and her sight 
ihe family, particularly to the lovely, fondling, misery. Oh, ifthere’s anguish on earth, it was 
sister, of whom the father spoke—but all re-| this, it was this ! Yet, honor, integrity, virtues 
monstrance was in vain, and preparations were | all forbade giving his hand to any other. “ Let 
made for departure. Fate do her worst,” suid he, in the recklessness 
Reader, let me interest you in Albert’ s| of despair, * 1 am prepered to meet her—f 
character. He was a friend of mine, faithful) can endure all things, but dishonor, therefore 
and true, and I will describe him in my own | let it come.” 
way. He was one, whom no one could see} Are you going, Albert ?’’ said Mr. Sidney, 
and forget—whose nature we compare to ajstarting from an anxious reverie, in which a 
rich prairie that cannot be barren, but will| father’s fears had buried bim so deeply that 
produce the choicest fruit, or the deadliest] the Muil-Coach had drivenup unnoticed.—- 





“ Amare est dificile 
Nou amare dificilius.” 
Tis hard to love, yet harder nof tolove.” 
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‘Yes, good bye, father,” his voice trembled— | angelic girl almost makes me cheerful azaiii. 
‘ mother, will you hand this letter to Susan? 1/1 wish you would come and mess with me— 


don’t know why, but I can’t see her.” 

‘God bless you, my son,”’ wasall that could be 
heard amid the stifled sobs of that fond mother, 
but her Jooks spoke volumes of advice too im- 
pressive to be forgotten. “ Let us hear from 
you soon,” said the stoical father, * if you want 
money, write to me,or your uncle in A y.” 

And where was Laura, his lovely, and only 
sister? 1 told you, or intended to, that she 
was the counterpart of all that was lovely and 
beautiful in Albert, with all the grace and 
sweetness peculiar to her own sex. Her heart 
was bound up in her brother, and she had 
scarcely deposited a parting memento in his 
trunk, when the coachman’s bugle announced 
the hour—’ Twas like the knell of death—with 
feelings too strong for her nature, she kissed 
him in speechless agony, and rushed to her 
chamber. 

* Ob grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 

First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 

In the wide world, without that only tye, 

For which it loved to live, or feared to die— 

Lorn as the hung-up bute that ne'er hath spoken 

Since the sad hour its master-chord was broken.” 

A month or more had elapsed, when I re- 
ceived the following letter from my friend. I 
can give only those extracts which throw light 
on our story. 


My Dear F. 

At length I am settled—I have com- 
menced the study of Law in the office of Mr. 
at n, one of the most celebrated advocates 
of this region—I have heard him but once, 
and | can assure you he would be famous even 
amonyst the prejudiced admirers of Webster, 
Fletche, Sullivan, &c. Eloquence here is more 
fiuxxurative and forensic than witb you, and pur- 
don me, if I say I like it better. 

Iam pleased with my situation, and ought 
to be Aafifry, but that word is notin my vocabu- 
lary, nor in the map of my prospects. Iam 
no longer a free agent—fate commands, and | 
must follow, or be a villain. 1 have told you 
all before. Of Blandena, I can heur nothing, 
and never expect to, indeed | flatter myself 
that | do not wish to—but oh, that accursed 
engagement ! Poor Susan, I would love her, 
if ] could—’tis impossible ; I left her without 
a farewell; ina letter, I told her, she would 
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r, October 12, 18—. 





|My chum Wallace would make you happy, if 


: , . . 
I should fail, for he is trulya fine fellow. 


Fare thee well, my dear boy, 
ALBERT, 

Albert could not long be unknown in ony 
place—his frank deportment, his fine, in- 
wrought enthusiasm, the noble, and generous 
sympathy which he manifested for all about 
him, soon made him the favorite of bis new 
acquaintances; he was carressed on all sides, 
and was thought a very happy fellow—gay 
with the gay, generally sportive, occasionally 
thoughtful, but never melancholy—such he af- 
fected to be, such fora while, his most intimate 
friends thought him. But who shall dictate to 
the heart! what restraints can confine feeling ! 
The deepest plunge in dissipation, can never 
wash out a stain on human affection— 

“ You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it stil).” 

Wallace, his officeemate, soon discovered a 
lurking misery even in his gayest hours—a 
turn of conversation, a mention of home, of 
prospects; all, he saw, were poignards to 
Atbert, but he knew not why. He was too 
much a gentleman to be inquisitive, and yet 
too much a friend not to feel a warm and ten- 
der sympathy. He endeavored, with all the 
delicocy of a sensitive mind, to make him 
cheerful, to raise the affected smile from the 
lip to the eye, and to pour oil on the troubled 
waters within. [tis said, oil will calm the 
ocean in the highest, deepest agitation—not 
so, the swelling soul—but there was a salis- 
faction in trying. 

* Come, Albert, will you ride in the country 
with me to-day ?” 

* No. excuse me.” 

« But I can’t excuse you, my good fellow, 
I am going to visit my friends, and I’ve a sis- 
ter would cheer up this morbid spirit of thine.” 

“ A sister! good heavens, Walter, how you 
love to tease me—but, you do not mean it~ 





‘yes. I'll go.” 


The distance was only fifteen miles, yet 


| Walter had not been there since his acquain- 


tance with Albert. A letter from his sister 
the night previous informed him they were 
anxious to see him, but gave no reason—a few 


jhours ride brought them to an elegant farm- 


hear from me by sister, and in thiee years I | house, somewhat similar to that Albert had left 
should come to call her my own—Qh heavens !/at his own dear home—Walter sprang from 


whet a thought! “ Marriage, the consumma- 
tion of human happiness?” say rather, of hu- 
man wretchedness! I can look forward to any 
thing but that—I would covet Fame, could J 
but die in its acquisition—1 can meet any for- 
tune, bear any thing, brook every thing, if— 
no matter, I can, and must bear even this, and 
she must think me happy—Yes, honor, integri- 
ty and all the virtues conspire to muke me a 
hypocrite—so let it be. 

Just received a letter from sister Laura, the 


his gig—* Dear cousin Blandena how glad | 
am to see you! when did you arrive ’—where 
is sister ?—Let me make you acquainted with 
my friend— Miss Beverly, Mr. Sidney.’ Now 
for blushes!! (To be continued.) 
a 

He who thinks no man above him but for 
his virtue ; none below him but for his vice, 
can never be obsequious or assuming in the 
wrong place, but will frequently emulate men 





‘in a rank below him, and pity those above him. 
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‘ciate a picture where there was colour and- 


Cousin Hilary. 
From “Quy Village Sketches of Rural character aud | mind, a picture by. Claude, or by.our Eng- 
Scenery.” ‘lish Claudes, Wilson and Hodfiland as. she 


BY MISS MILFORD. ‘could; for she loved landscape best, because 


About four years ago, passing afew days!she understood it best; it was a portrait of 
with the highly educated daughter of some/| which she knew-the original. Then her nee- 
friends in the neighborhood, ! found domestic- | dle was in her hand almost a pencil; I never 
ated in the famiiy, a young lady, whom I shall, knew such an embroideress; she would sit 
call as they called her, Cousin Mary.—She |** printing her thoughts on lawn,” till the deli- 
was about eighteen, not beautiful perhaps, but | cate creation vied with the snowy drapery, the 
lovely certainly to the fullest extent of that ‘richness of Gothic architecture. or of that 
loveliest word ; as fresh as arose ; as fair asa| which so much resembles it, the luxuriant 
lily; with lips like winter berries, dimpled) fancy of old point lace. That was her only 
smiling cheeks; and eyes of which nobody|sccomplishment, and a rare artist she was ; 
could tell the colour, they danced so incessantly muslin snd net were her canvass. She had 
in their own gay light. Her figure was tall,|no French either not a word ; no Italian ; but 
round, and slender; exquisitely proportion- then her English was racy, unhackneyed, pro- 
ed it must have been, for in all attitudes in her per to the thought toa degree that only origi- 
innocent gaiety, she was scarcely ever two min-| nal thinking could give. She had not much 
utes in the same ; she was grace itself’ She) reading, except of the Bible and Shakespeare 
was in short the very picture of youth, health, and Richardson’s novels,in which she was 
and happiness No one could see her without learned ; but then her powers of observation 
being prepossessed in her favour. I took a| were sharpened and quickened in an unusual 
fancy to her the moment she entered the degree, by the leisure and opportunity afford- 
room; and it increased every hour in spite of,,ed for their developement at atime of life 
or rather perhaps for certain deficiencies) when they are most acute. She was an ex- 
which caused poor Cousin Mary to be held cellent and curious naturalist, merely becaure 
exceedingly cheap by her accomplished rete-| she had gone inte-the Seld with her eyes open 5 
lives, .and knew all the details of rural management, 

She was the youngest daughter of an officer | domestic or agricultural, as the peculiar habits 
of rank dead long ago; and his sickly widow! and modes of thinking of the peasantry, sim- 
having lost by death, or that other death mar- ply because she had lived in the country, and 
riage, all her children but this, could not from| made use of her ears. Then she was fanciful 
her tundness, resolve to part with her darling |recollective, new, drew her images. from the 
for the purpose ef acquiring the commonest | real objects not from their shadows in. books. 
instruction, She talked of it indeed, now and) In short to listen to her and the young ladies 
fhen, but she only talked ; so that in this age| her companions, who accomplished to the 
of universal education, Mary C., at the age of height had trodden the education mill, ull they 
eighteen, exhibited the extraoidinary pheno-. all moved in one step, had lost sense and sound 
menon of a young woman of high family, and ideas in words, was enough to make us 
whose acquirements were limited in reading, | turn masters and governesses out of doors and 
writing, needle work, and the first rules of to leave our daughters and grand daughters 
arithmetic.—The effects of this let-alone sys-| to Mrs.C’s system ofnon-instruction. Ishould 
tem, combined with a careful seclusion from) have liked to meet with another specimen, 
all improper society, and a perfect liberty in just to ascertain whether the peculiar charm 
her country rambles, acting upon a mind of and advantage arese from the quick andactive 
great power and activity, wasthe very reverse mind of this fair ignorant, or was really the 
of what might have been precicted.—It had; natural and inevitable result of the training > 
produced not merely a delightful freshness | but alas ! to find more than one unaccomplished 
and originality of manner and character, a in an age, is not to be hoped for. Sol admired 
qe — of those things of which one and er yon and her fair kinswomen pitied and 
is tired to death, but knowledye, positive ac- scorned and tried to teach ; and Mary, rever 
curate, and various engl was to! made for a learner,.and as full stain Spirits 
be sure, wholly unaccomplished ; knew noth- as a school boy in the holy days, sang and 
wg of qguadrills, though her very motion laughed, and skipped about from morn till 
was dancing ; nor a note of music, though night. 
she used to warble like a bird, sweet snatches; It must be confessed, as a counterbalance 
of old songs, as she skipped up and down the |to her other perfections, that the dear cousin 
— +“ of —- except as her taste | Mary was, “ far a pe ecco pa goa 

1ad been formed by a minute acquaintance |an occasional touch of shyness would let her, 
with nature into an intense feeling of art.|not the least in the worldofa romp. She lov- 
She had that real extra sense, an eye for co-|ed to toss about children, to jump over styles, 
lour too, as well asan ear for music. Not one | to scrabble through hedges, to climb trees ; 
in twenty, not one in a hundred of our sketch-|and some of her knowledge of plants and birds 





ing and copying ladies could love and appre-|may certainly have arisen from her dehight 
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us has not found that the strongest, the 
healthiest and most flourishing acqui:ement 
has arisen from pleasure or accident. und has 
been in a manner self sown, like an oak of the 
forest? Oh! she was a sed romp, as skittish 
as a wild colt, as uncertain as a buttertly, as 
uncatchable as a swallow! But her personal 
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in those boyish amusements. And which of 


in its simple white gown strongly relieved by 
the deep blue sky and her whole form seem- 
ing to dilate before our eyes.—There she 
stood under an arch formed by two meeting 
elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect goddess of 
youth and joy. The ridgesare very fine things 


‘altogether, especially the part to which we 


were bound, a turfy breezy spot, sinking ab- 





beauty, the charm, the grace, and lightness of 


her movements, and above ail, her evident) 
innocence of heart, were bribes to indulgence; 
I never heard: 


which no one could withstand. 
her blamed by any human being. The perfect 
unrestraint of her attitudes, and the exquisite 
symmetry of her form, would have rendered 
her an invaluable study for a painter. Her 
daily doings would have formed a series of 
pictures. 1 have seen her scudding through 
a shallow rivulet like a young Diana, and 
bounding, skimming, enjoying motion, as if a 
native to the element, which might have be- 
come a Naiad. I have seen her on the top- 
most round of a ladder, with one foot on the 
roof of a house flinging down the grapes that 
no one else had nerve enough to reach, laugh- 
ing and garlanded and crowned with vine 
leaves like a Bacchante. But the prettiest 
combination of circumstances under which 1 
ever saw her was driving a donkey cart up a 
hill one sunny windy day in September. It 
was a gay party of young women, some walk- 
ing, some in open cariiages of different de- 
scriptions bent to see a celebrated prospect 
from a hill called the Ridges. The ascent 
was by a steep narrow iane, cut deeply between 
sand banks crowded with high tea'hery hedges. 
The road and its picturesque banks lay bathed in 
the golden sunshine ; while the autumnal sky, 


intensely blue, appeared through an arch. The! 


hill was so steep that we all dismounted, and) 


left our different vehicles, in charge of the! 
servants below ; Mary to whom as incompar- 


ably the best charioteer, the conduct of a cer-| 


ruptly like a rock into a wild fore ground of 
heath and forest, with a magnificent command 
of distant objects—but we saw nothing that 
day like the figure on the top of the hill. 
After this I lost sight of ber fora long time, 
she was called suddenly home by the danyer- 
ous illness of her mother, who after languish- 
ing for some months, died: and Mary went io 
live with a sister much older than herself, and 
richly married in a manufacturing town, where 
she languished in smoke, confinement, de- 
pendence, and display (for her sister was a 
matchmaking body, a manauverer,) for about 
atwelve month, She then left ber house and 
went into Wales—as a soverness ? Imagine 
the astonishment caused by this intelligence 
among us all; for 1 myseiftho’ admiring the 
untaught damsel, almost as much as I loved 
her, should certainly never have dream’d of 
her as a teacher. Hewever she remained in 
the rich baronet’s family where she had com- 
evced her vocation They liked her appa- 
rentiy—there she was, and again nothing was 
heard of her for many months, until happen- 
ing to call on the friends at whose house I 
{had originally met her, 1 espied her blooming 
fuce, a10se among roses, at the drawing room 
window—and instantly with the speed of light 
wus met and embraced by her at the hall coor. 
There was not the slightest perceptible dif- 
ference in herdeportment. She still bounded 
‘like a fawn, and laughed, and clapped ber 
hands like eninfunt. She was nota day older 
or graver, or wiscr, since we parted. Her 
post of tutoress had at least done her no harm, 








tain non-descript machine, a sort of donkey | whatever might have been the case with her 


curricle had fallen, determined to diive aj} pupils. 
delicate little girl who was afraid of the walk, 


to the top of the eminence. She jumped our 


The more I looked at her the more 
| wondered, and after our mutual expression 
}of pleasure had a little subsided, I could not 


for the purpose, and we followed, watching! resist the temptation of saying, ‘* So you ure 


.% | * , 
and admiring her as she won her way up the) really a governess !” & Yes ” 
hill: now tugging at the donkeys in tront,| tinue in the same family !?— 


—** And you con- 
* Yes %—* And 


with her bright face towards them and us,| you like your post ! 27 Oyes! yes 2?’ But 
and springing along backwards—now pushing) my dear Mary, what could induce you to go ?” 
the chaise from bel bind—pow running by the" W hy, they wanted a governess, so I went. 
side of her steeds, patting and caressing them /|* But what could induce them to keep you !’ 
—now soothing the half frightened child—) Lhe perfect gravity and earnestness with which 
laughing, nodding and shaking her litte whip! this question was put set her laughing, and 
at us—darting alout like some winged ee laugh was echoed back from a group at 
ture—till at last she stopped at the top of the| the other end of the room, which I had not be- 
ascent, and stood for a moment on the summit,| fore noticed—an elegant man, in the prime of 


| 
her straw bonnet blown back, and held on only, 


by the strings; her brown hair playing in the 


wind in long natural ringlets ; her complexion} 
becoming: every moment more splendid from 


exertion redder and whiter ; her eyes and her 
smile brightening and dimpling 5 her figure 


_ showing a port folio of rare prints to a fine 
i and a rosy boy of seven, evident- 

iy his children —* Why did they keep me! 
| Ask them,” replied Mary, turning towards 
‘them with an arch smile.—'* We kept her to 
|teach ourselves,” said the young lady.“ We 
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kept her to play cricket with us,” said the| blue jacket, generally ornamented with silver 
brother. “ We kept her to marry,” said the| buttons, constitute the remainder of the dress, 
centleman, advancing gaily to shake hands| except in winter, when they wear long cloaks 
with me.— She was a bad governess; but|in addition, which, if it do not rain, are care- 
she is an excellent wife—that is her true vo-|lessly thrown over their shoulders.—The dress 
cation.’—And so it is—She is indeed an ex-|of the female peasants is not inelegant. It 
cellent wife, and assuredly a most fortunate | Consists of blue petticoats, bound with red, a 
one. I never saw happiness so sparkling or|short jacket generally of red or light blue, 
so glowing ; never saw such devotion to a|Closely fitted to the shape; a short red cloak, 
bride, or such fondness for a stepmother, as| bound with blue ribband, and a blue pointed 
Sir W. Sand his children show to sweet|C4p, With g ld or silver ornaments in the ears 
Cousin Mary. and hair.—On a procession day thousands of 
in ‘these simple people, dressed as I have descri- 
Ty TRAVELLER. bed, may be seen crowding into Funchal from 
all directions, to witness the solemn pageantry 
** Hle travels and expatiates as the bee of their religion. Some of the younger women 
“6 Fyrom flow er to flower, so he fromland to land. - may be called handsome, but they are, gener 
oa ally speaking, of hard, yet not disagrecable, 
 Shetenes of Madeira. oe. They have high cheek bats dark 
That which most attracts the attention of} complexion, and large feet, the latter owing, 
strangers in this country is the religious pro-| perh.ps to the efforts they are obliged to make 
cessions, which are very common, particulurly|in climbing the steep and crag; y pa.hs of this 
during lent, which are conducted with much| country Their bedies are. however, well 
soemnity and magnificence —The priests| propo: tioned. and their eyes are large, lively 
walk two abreast. some bearing immense wax and black. Sut the hard iabor they are obli- 
tapers, whilst others carry images. One of | ged to undergo quickly brings on premature 
these I particularly noticed. It was a figure|old age; for, whiist the men are cultivating 
of the crucified Redeemer, as large as life. | ‘the viney ards, or engaged in other necessary 
but, in its form and general appearance, so| occup:tions of hu-bandry, their wives and 
horribly natural as often to make the spectator! daughters ate employed in procuring food for 
shudder as it passes him Many beautiful) their cattle, ond often are obliged to travel toa 
little children, decorated with wings to repre-| great disiance, over rugged paths. 1n order to 
sent angels form a conspicuous part of the|cut broom for fuel. This they carry in loads 
procession ; and happy are the parents whose | ‘o the city, and dispose of for their own subsis- 
young ones hve been selected for this purpose. |tence. This almost uninterrupted labor, and 
But the most singular part of the spectacle is) that of the most severe description, added to 
that of the penitents; men, perhaps, of a re-| meagre diet, makes them old in constituuion, 
spectable rank in lite who, to expiate some| although youny in years. 
real or imaginary crime, have been ordered| Perhaps some surprise may be excited at 
by their contessors to walk two by two, dres-| my assertion, that poorness of food is one of 
sed in sack-cloth, which completely disyuises| the causes of the deviluy to which the peasun- 
the whole body ; two small holes are left im! try are so much subject, and that, Ina countty, 
the head part to ensble them to see their | spparently possessing every thing within itselé 
way, and they each carry a heavy wooden|to make life happy, the lot of the labourer (it 
cross—Numpers of colours and banners | will be fancied) must be better than 1 other 
are dispersed among the different groups,)and less favoured climates. Nevertheless, 
and the whule is closed by a detachment of the| my statement is pei fectly correct. Their food 
military. At night the whole city is illumin-| consists of littie else but bread and roots. 
ated, which has a most beauuful effect when| Perhaps they may have now and then a 
seen from the water. small portion of animal food. if | may be allow- 
On these occasions the whole population of! ed to give that name to salted codfish or white 
the island seems to pour itself into Funchal;| herrings. The taste of beef is unknown to 
and, 1 think I speak within compass when I\them. Their common diink is water, or 
assert that I have seen, at least, sixty thousand| aguape, a kind of small beer, extracted from 
persons viewing or assisting at these religivus| the husks and stalks of the grapes after they 
exhibitions. —There may be seen the peasan-| have passed through the wine press, which 
try, atall and well built race of men, withcom-| when fermented, acquires some degree of 
plexions almost approaching to copper, dres-| tartness, but willnot keep. The wine prepared 
sed in clean white linen trowsers, made very| by their own hands is never suffered to puss 
wide, over which are drawn boots of buff lea-| their lips ; nor can this at all be wondered at 
ther, but very often they are satisfied with «| ground down as they are by that worsi of pe- 
boot on one foot, and a shoe on the other ; aj litical evils—excessive tauxauon; and yet no 
coarse white shirt, open at the neck displaying| where can the virtue of hospitality be carried 
their sun burnt breasts; a blue cap, justcover-| higher than it is by these unsophisticated 




















ing the top of a black bushy head, and a short} children of nature. I could speak little of 





























































































their language. They knew me to be an 
Englishman, and of course, believe me to be 
an heretic; but, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, I have received such civility and atten- 
tion from them, as in our more polished coun- 
try, is scarcely ever displayed by a peasant to 
a stranger or a foreigner. I have passed 
many nights in their mountain cots, and par- 
taken of the best of their homely food : but, on 
quitting them, to offer remuneration was an 
affront and it was only by begging for one of 
the children, under the pretence of wanting a 
guide on my way, that I have been able to 
make a slight compensation for the trouble I 
had given; and where 1 had once rested | 
was certain a second time to find a hearty and 
generous welcome. 

There are no wheeled carriages of any de- 
scription upon this island ; indeed, the roads 
are, in general, so steep and narrow, that it is 
a question whether it would be possible to 
make use of them or not. The wine is brought 
to the city, from the vineyards where it is 
made, either in small kegs or vessels, compo- 
sed of goat’s skin, which the men carry on 
their shoulders, and they transport their wine 
from one warehouse toanother, or tothe beach 
for shipment, upon sledges, drawn by oxen, 
which carry one pipe only. The oxen are 
small, but remarkably fine, docile animals, 
with short, smooth hair, and the drivers pay 
every attention to them ; thus forming a stri- 
king contrast to the common brutal behaviour 
of the English carmen to their horses, which 
is greatly in favorof the poor unenlightened 
Portuguese. 

A stranger, whilst walking on the beach, 
cannot avoid noticing the number of anchors, 
of all sizes, which are scattered about in every 
direction, and afford melancholy instances of 
the insecurity of the road at certain seasons, 


as they have ail belonged to vessels that have | 


driven out to sea in violent gales, and the native 
boatmen have afterwards dragged for and recoe 
veredthe:n. Speaking of the insecurity of the 
roud, I may here remark, that, afier a passage 
not only very rough but of an unusual length, 
being 45 days out from England.1 was naturally 
anxious to 1each the shore as quickly as possi- 
ble, and therefore, while the ship was in the 
offing, 1 quitted her in her own boat, and land- 
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ter and owner of a schooner, which, with a 
cargo of lumber, that he had brought from 
Boston, constituted the whole of his property. 
The vessel was partly unloaded; and on the 
night of the gale, he was on shore with two of 
his men; thus the schooner was driven \o 
sea, short handed. Other vessels returned, 
but she came not, one dvy followed another, 
but still no tidings of the ill-fated vessel ? 
Poor Dove and 1 lived in the same house, 
and occupied a double bedded room. Every 
morning for weeks, he arose at break of day, 
and hastened to the turret, with the spy glass 
in his hand, anxiously hoping * to hail the bark 
that never would return.” There he would 
remain till the hour of breakfast, and, that hur- 
ried over, hasten back to his solitary occupa- 
tion; and if I had not sometime absolutely 
forced him away, I believe he would have 
lived in that turret. He had a wife and young 
family at Boston, wholly dependant on his ex- 
ertions for support, and the thoughts of their 
future fate ofien drew from him sighs of the 
bitterest agony. I left him on the island, suil 
looking for his vessel ; for the hope that she 
would sometime return clung to his heart, 
although every one else had long given her 
up for lost. 1 have never heard of him since. 
He was a man of good understanding and a 
cultivated mind. 1 passed much of my time 
with him; and, in most of my rambles ovet 
the island, he was my only companion. 

The people of Madeira are much inclined 
to music; scarcely a night passes at lunchal, 





‘or in the country, without serenades. The 
| ladies are remarkable for their delicate and 
beautiful works in wax and artificial flowers, 
which are not easily distinguished from those 
of nature ; they are likewise famous for sweat- 
meats and preserved fruit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 
' 


i7— 
} 


| The Hottern. 


| Accorrespondent of the 4rie/, in sketching * Notes in 
Philadelphia,’ thus describes a Lottery Drawing : 


| The Canal Lottery (which by some singu- 
jlar fatality has reached its thirty-second class,) 


ed at the Loo Rock, without even a change of| drew in this city on Wednesday last. 1 was 


linen: the ship snchored in the road that af- 
ternoon ; but, during the night, a heavy gale 
of wind came on, and drove her, and several 
other vessels, out to sea, with the loss of anch- 
ors and cabics, and more than a week elapsed 
before she returned to her station. And, a 
short time before I left the country, another 
boisterous gale drove every vessel in the bay 
to sea; most part of them returned when the 
gale abated, but some were never again heard 
of. One poor fellow I felt much grieved for ; 
he was an Englishman, a native of Dartmouth, 
but naturalized in America. He was the mas- 


passing by the Hall in Third street, as the 
hour of drawing was spproaching, and throw- 
ing myself in the ciowd that was pouring into 
ithe Hall, walked in to witness the ceremony, 
The room was crowded ; yet I founda corner 
into which | placed myself, with the varied as- 
semblage of faces in full view. There were 
tattered girls and ragged apprentice boys ; 
drunken negroes and slatternly house-maids, 
with an endless number of that useless kind of 
beings who have nothing at all todo. There 
were greasy porters, chimney-sweeps and wo- 
men, all crowded up together, and anxiously 
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gazing upon the wheel of fortune, which re-|and mother, they being one night at supper 
volved upon the stand of one leg, and very on a couple of fowls, he told them that by Lo- 
much in the shape of a lemon with its ends! gic and Arithmetic, he could prove those two 
cut off. Many were the anxious looks direc-! fowls to be three. Well let us hear, said the 
ted towards this specious bauble from the/old man. Why this, said the scholar, is one, 
crowd around it. 1 fancied I could fathom !and this continued be, is two, two and one 
the secrets of the most eager lookers-on,|/ you know make three. Since you have made 
There was the apprentice boy, leaving his reg- it out so well, answeréd the old man, your 
ular business for a golden shower that would) mother shall have the first fowl, I will have 
only be his ruin. ‘There was the miserable the second, and the third you may keepft to your- 
besotted drunkard, dreaming upon oceans of | sedf-for your great learning. 

gin twist and brandy, which he foolishly sup- —— 

posed would flow before him from the fraction] 4 Sea Bull.—An Irishman who arrived on 
of a uicket which he held in his drink-enfeeb-| board a man of war in capacity of a waiter, was 
led hand. ‘There too, thought I, was the poor, | selected by one of the officers to haul in a tow 


dejected, almost hopeless widow. Alas? I line of considerable length, which was towing 


thought, as she moved towards the wheel in 
an agony of expectation, how forlorn and des- 
perate is even this last hope of thine! the 
numbers were drawn slowly from the wheel— 


over the tafarel. After towing in about forty 
or fifty fathom, which put his patience entirely 
‘to prool, as well as every muscle of his arms, 
he muttered to himself, “Sure, it’s as long as 








she pressed yet further forward—held up her} to day and to morrow ! It’s a good week’s work 
ticket—they said it was a BLANK! Her very | for any five in the ship! Bad luck to the arm 
heart seemed to sicken at the word She did or leg ivill leave me at last !— What ! more of 
not faint, nor drop a tear, nor even falter ; but! it yet ! Och, murder; the sa’s mighty deep 
she turned round towards the door, and forced!to be sure!” After continuing in a similar 
herself through the crowd, in the stillness of strain, and conceiving there was little prob- 
that grief whose very silence tells that it is) ability of the completion of his labour, he sud- 
nnutterable. She was the widow of a sailor denly stopped short, and addressing the officer 
whe had been lost a fortnight before; and she of the watch, exclaimed, “ Bad manners to me 
held the ticket in her hand—the last token of| sir, if I don’t think somebody’s cut off the oth« 
affection which he had given her; and to'er end of it !” 
which, since his death had bro’t her GOW to | emer rrr _ 
misery’s lowest level, she clung as if there! SUMMARY. 
was even a hope of fortune : Poor, silent, yet} A new Post-Office, is established in the South-Wess 
deluded woman! Return to thy desert hovel, | part of Liecester, Livingston Co. N. Y. called Gibson- 
and there weep over thy mistaken faith. | ville, Isaac Halsted, Esq. P. Me 
When the drawing was complete, the satis-| Mrs. Colvin wishes to dispose of half her establish 
‘ . . . ment. The Weekly Messenger. Six hundred dollare 
faction of the crowd was manifested with three! huihkenxh — 
very audible cheers, and the company speedily) 7H Atlantic Souvenir, by Messrs. Cary, Lea & Ca-- 
separated. I lingered behind to observe the | rey, has appeared, It is splendidly embellished, and 
movements of a few who were busy looking’ its contents are superior in point of interest and value 














over the Characters upon their tickets. A 
bright, rosy-cheeked girl of twelve years, 
and whose 

“ sunny locks 

liung down her temples like a golden fleece,” 
came tome with a “Sir, will you tell me what 
my ticket has drawn?” 1 looked at the child 
first, and then at the ticket. How wonderfully 
Providence, thought 1, are thy giits distribu- 
ted! From the poverty stricken widow thou 
hast withheld that which would have made 
her happy, and to this liule child, who know- 
eth not ihe value of gold, thou ygivest affluence! 
She held the halt of a prize of five thousand 
dollars! When I told her so, she capered out 
of the room in an ecstacy of joy, leaving me to 
follow her at a more sober pace, gratified that 
I had seen one solitary being pleased with a 
lottery ticket, yet sorrowful at finding so many 
who were doomed to suffer every pang attend- 
ant on the blasting of their darling hopes.” 

— 

A rich farmer’s son who had been bred at 

the University courting home to visit his fathes 





to any of the preceding volumes. 


Hebers Hymns. A neat edition of hymns written 
by the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, has been put to 
press by Mr. Littell. 

Washington Irving, Esq. bas finished the first volume 
of Columbus’ Life, and forwarded it to Lundon and 
Philadelphia for publication. 





MARRIED, 

In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Lovett R. 
Mellen to Miss Lucretia Taylor, all of this city. 

At Livingston Columbia county, on the 4th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Abeel, Dr. Horatio Dewey, of Catskill, to 
Miss Cetalina Van Deusen, eldest daughter of John 
Van Deusen Esq. of the former place. 

In New-London, (Conn.) onthe 15th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Wyckman, Mr. Warren Gifford, formerly of 
this city, to Miss Lucy Ann Harris, of the former place. 

In Newport. R. 1. on Wednesday the 24th ult. Mre 
Allen Jordan, Esq. of this city, to Miss Catharine T. 
Dayton of the former place. 

At Taughkanic. on the 27th ult. by Thaddeus Reed, 
Esq. Doct. Peter Gorden, to Miss Peggy Wheeler all of 
that place. omega 

DIED, 

At Cairo, Greene co. on the 23d ult, Mr. James 
Noble, aged 29, formerly of this city. 

In New-York, on the 9th of September last, Charles, 





son of Reuben P. Bunker, aged about 2 years.. 

























































































































FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
A SKETCH. 
*Twas night—the snow was falling fast, 
And cold and bitter was the blast, 
Which swept with fury through the sky, 
Across Owasco’s mountain high. 


A weary traveller was there, 

With wasted cheek and snow white hair ; 
Who journey‘d o'er that rugged height, 
Upon that vile and cheerless night. 

Fle pass’d along his toilsome way, 
Ungreeted by a taper’s ray ; 

But as upon the steeps he hied, 

His dog still loitered by his side. 


Yet, yet more fiercely came the blast, 
And swept the snowy mantle past ; 
Till overcome by cold and toil, 

He sank upon the mountain soil. 


The morning came—the wind was still, 
And strangers pass’d upon the hill, 

And there beheld the wand’rer’s form 
O’ercome beneath the midnight storm. 


And then they saw, that on his breast 
The faithful dog his paw had pressed ; 
And, as in snowy shroud they slept, 
‘The strangers turn’d their eyes and wept. 
Henry. 
— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE, 


— 





For he had been an outcast on the world, 

And ev'ry villager had heard the tale 

That stamped his brow with stain of infamy, 
And knew the guilt that now with keen remorse 


Gnawed at his heart with ceaseless tooth of anguish. | 


Disease was preying on him, and he came 
To lay his wearied and his worn out frame 
Beside his buried father. lis glassy eye, 

And pale and withered cheek, and hollow voice, 
Told that his days were numbered. And the pain 
Of parting life—the torture of the mind, 

Came in the sleepless night and feverish day 

Till wasted life just glimimered ere it died. 

And yet none heeded these his racking pains, 
The world passed by on the other side, 

And left him to his fate. All save one— 

And she, in her old age, watched by his couch 
And wiped the clammy sweat from his cold brow ; 
She alone bad welcom’d his return, and now 

She sat by her poor boy to cheer the hours 

When chilling darkness came upon his soul, 

Nor thought of her own weakness while she held 
His aching brow upon her throbbing breast 

The lamp of life went out.—And then she bore 
The wasted form of him she once had loved, 

And laid bim by his father 

There would she wander, when the dewy eve 
Had spread her sober mantle o’er the world, 

And set and weep alone. “T'was her only son 
That tay beneath that mouldering pile of earth, 
And she forgot the errors of his life, 

And thought alone of what was lovely. 

She thought of him, the infant in her lap, 

Aud heard his artless prattle—and she saw 

The sunny ringlets as they sportive played 


He stood alone—a shunn’d and hated thing, 





O'er his bright brow, in childhood’s summer hours; 
She thought how proudly she had loved to dwe!! 


Upon the opening manhood of her child, 

And of the hopes a mother only knows. 

She thought of these and wept, and laid her head 
On the cold earth that press'd upon her boy, 

And wished her aged, widowed heart was hushed 
Within the quiet grave wherein he slept.— 

—Qh! if there be within the human heart 


A 


feeling holier than all else beside, 


It is the love that warms a mother’s breast 

E’en for a sinning child—the only tie 

That death alone can sever, and is felt 

Till the last throb of feeling is at rest. > 


—— 
FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MEMORY. 
‘© Memory, memory, whence comest thou?” 


I come in the cloudless day of youth, 
When its ardent hopes are gleaming— 
When the heart is rich in unsullied truth, 
And the mild black eye is beaming ; 
I come when the minstrel’s song is ringing — 
When the wild birds dance in the south wind’s sigi--~ 
To the bowed in age and the lone one bringing 
A dream of love from their days gone by. 


I come when the sylvan hymn is pealing 

On the far green hills, when the zephyrs swell— 
I come on the changing tide of feeling. 

Where the spirits of hope and gladness dwel]— 
When the song of joy and the dream of bliss 

Are sweet as the incense of flowers at night, 
When the earth smiles out in its loveliness— 

When the glade is green, and the skies are bright, 


[ come on the morning’s gilded wing, 
When its purple clouds are flying— 
When the pensive jay and the sky-lark sing, 
And the night-bird’s lay is dying— 

When the streaming smile of love is playing 
Around thy heart in its gladsome hours- 
When fancy in recklessness wild is straying, 
I'll lead thee, blest, to my fairy bowers. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ALBINUS 
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* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 


‘6 Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


Answer tothe puzzLes tn our las. 


Puzzce 1.—Hate. 
PuzzLe u.—Letter O. 


NEW PUZZLES 
I, 
Form'd half beneath, and half above the earth, 
We sisters owe to art our second birth; 
The sinith and carpenter's adopted daughiters ; 
Made on the earth, to travel on the waters. 


Swifter we move as tighter we are bound ; 
Yet neither touch the sea, the air, nor ground. 
We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim, 
Sink when it rains, and, when it freezes, swim. 
It. 

My first has set a nation free, 

My second’s usd in cookery ; 

Tis for my first my all was made ; 

Now guess my name—enough is said. 
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